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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 
HELD OCTOBER 6,1986 AT THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS _ 

Since this was the Annual General Meeting of the Club, there was a 
very full agenda including a number of reports and election of the 
new Board of Directors. 

Mary Ellen Foley reported on last summer's hacking program at Brock 
University designed to help re-introduce Peregrine Falcons to the 
Niagara area. Three of the four birds survived and have migrated 
south. The program calls for four birds to be released each year 
for three years in a row to help get them established. 

Dave Copeland was presented with a framed photograph of a Red-Shoul¬ 
dered Hawk in appreciation of his work as coordinator of the Grimsby 
Hawk Watch over the past ten years. Mary Ellen Foley is to take 
over this position from Mr. Copeland. 

In his President's Report, Bruce Duncan recounted the Club's many 
accomplishments over the past year including the revival of the 
Junior Naturalists' Club, Bill Lamond’s new bird count, the eagle 
hacking project at Taquanyah Lake, the successful Birdathon that 
raised $1,250.00, and the major donations in support of the Long 
Point Bird Observatory, the Owl Rehabilitation Research Centre and 
the HCRA's proposed land purchase at the Crieff Bog north of Freelton. 

Past-President Norm Ralston gave his nominating committee report 
listing the slate of officers for election to the Board of Directors. 
As there were no other nominations from the floor, the list of candi¬ 
dates was accepted for the 1986-7 season. The 13 member executive 
includes Bruce Mackenzie as President, Bill Randall as Vice-President, 
A1 Robson as Secretary and David Stubbing as Treasurer. 

Doug McCallum introduced the speaker for the evening, Mr. George. 

Pond, who presented an outstanding slide show entitled "The Mystique 
of Long Point". Mr. Pond's slides and accompanying narration took 
us on a fascinating tour to the tip of the Point showing the natural 
wilderness that still exists on this unique land formation stretching 
far into Lake Erie. 

A1 Robson, Secretary 

-if -if-* -ii-sHHE- -:t- tt-iBHi- -i:- -it- -» -;{■ -it- 

The Long Point Bird Observatory has recently published a "Seasonal 
Checklist of the Birds of the Long Point Area". It details in 
chart form the seasonal status of 331 species and 2 hybrids recorded 
in the Long Point area. Keys to relative frequency and nesting 
status are included. Copies may be obtained from: 

Long Point Bird Observatory 
P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, 

Ontario, NOE 1M0 
at $1.00 plus postage each. 
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PHANTOM FLYERS IN THE NIGHT 

Mark Stabb 

In the Metro Toronto Zoo is a collection of sugar gliders,small 
nocturnal mammals native to forests in Australia and New Guinea. 

These marsupials have membranes between their front and hind feet 
which form an efficient gliding surface when extended. With this 
amazing adaptation and the help of large eyes, the sugar gliders 
can sail between adjacent trees on their nightly forays for food. 

Most visitors to the zoo marvel at these exotic animals unaware 
that in nearby forests live North America’s ecological equivalents 
of sugar gliders, the flying squirrels of the genus Glaucomys. Iron¬ 
ically, there are no native flying squirrels in the zoo. 

Flying Squirrels are the phantoms of Ontario's forests. They 
are usually known to us only as photos, drawings, text in our field 
guides, or from lively verbal descriptions given by people lucky 
enough to encounter them. When the squirrels do make their presence 
known, it is often to cottagers who find that flying squirrels 
have invaded attics over the winter. 

Two species of flying squirrels live in Ontario. The northern 
flying squirrel, Glaucomys sabrinus, is primarily a boreal animal 
living in coniferous and mixed forests throughout Canada; the smaller 
counterpart, the southern flying squirrel, Glaucomys volans ,inhabits 
mostly deciduous woods only as far north as the latitude of Algonquin 
Park.. Their ranges are said to overlap in the Toronto region, but 
the distribution of the lesser known southern flying squirrel is not 
well documented. 

Habitat and size differences are useful clues in separating the 
two species, but where their ranges overlap positive identification 
is best done in the hand. Southern flying squirrels have bright 
cream-white undersides with midline(belly) fur that is white to the 
base; northern flying squirrels have sooty-white undersides with 
midline fur that is lead gray at the base. As well as being larger, 
the northern species has a "furrier", less sleek appearance than the 
southern species. 

Unless looked for specifically, flying squirrels may go unnoticec 
even in your favourite woods. There are a few ways to search for 
them and the reward of discovering these appealing and fascinating 
animals is worth the effort. 

An obvious way to look for flying squirrels is to use spot¬ 
lights, headlamps or even regular flashlights at night. Flying 
squirrel eyes reflect light and look like bright orange beacons. 

These may be seen if a squirrel is watching you. Occasionally you 
may even see one glide. I have found that walking trails rather 
than "bush-whacking"through the woods is the safest and most success¬ 
ful way to "spotlight" the southern species of flying squirrels. 

Usually you will hear the animals before seeing them.(Sounds a 
bit like birding doesn't it?) Flying squirrels have a variety of 
calls, some even being ultrasonic. You may hear a high-pitched 
"tseep" on a calm night, or an agitated "sook-sook-sook". 

Although encounters are uncommon, flying squirrels may be more 
abundant than we have thought. If you maintain a bird-feeding 
station near a wooded area, it may be visited regularly. Watch for 
them after sunset when the squirrels first emerge from their daytime 
nests in search of food. The northern flying squirrel feeds on 
seeds, lichens and fungi and may raid the cone caches of sleeping 
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Phantom Flyers in the Night (continued) 

red squirrels.( Tamiasciurus hudsonicus ). The southern flying squirrel 
may be limited in winter to eating stores of protein-rich oak or 
hickory nuts of southern forests. But either species can be attracted 
to sunflower seeds or suet at bird feeders. These squirrels are 
raiders that you will probably welcome. 

Flying squirrels may also be found by investigating potential 
nest sites. In Canada, southern flying squirrels usually nest in 
cavities such as those made by woodpeckers or existing as a result 
of natural decay. Nest sites tend to be found in taller trees. 
Northern flying squirrels use tree cavities as well, but because they 
are frequently found in coniferous forests where cavities are not as 
common, the squirrels may just as often be found in leaf nests. 

I have discovered scores of southern flying squirrels in southern 
Ontario by rapping trees I suspect harbour the squirrels and recently 
found a northern flying squirrel in Toronto's Rouge River valley just 
downstream from the Metro Zoo. 

Flying squirrels may be found in your area even without you 
looking for them. Occasionally they drown in cisterns and toilet 
bowls. (How they get to these watering holes is often a mystery.) 

Ihey have even been captured in small mammal traps and in mist nets 
sec for bats. The northern flying squirrel is a regular but uninten- 
tional casualty of fur trapping. The southern flying squirrel is more 
likely to succumb.to the family cat which can be a major predator of 
this and other animals in wooded regions populated by humans. 

Documentation of these hazards to flying squirrels in Canada and 
of flying squirrels in general has been sparse. The squirrels are out 
there. We just have to look for them. 

. There is some dispute over the status of the southern flying 
squirrel. Is it rare, common, or locally abundant in Ontario? Some 
deforested areas are devoid of flying squirrels. On the other hand, 
the squirrels are abundant in well-wooded regions such as Backus Woods 
m Haldimand-Norfolk. In general, the provincial and national status 
of this species is unclear. 

To■obtain a.masters degree in Forestry at the University of 
Toronto I am studying the ecology of the southern flying squirrel 
and.will be preparing a status report on the species for the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources' Non-game Program. I am looking for 
contemporary and historical documentation of flying squirrels in 
southern Ontario. To improve range records for both species and to 
assist in.determining habitat requirements for the southern flying 
squirrel in particular 1 would appreciate hearing from you if you 
have had any personal experiences with flying squirrels in Southern 
Ontario. 

(Please send flying squirrel observations to Mark Stabb,c/o Faculty 
of Forestry, University of Toronto, 203 College Street, Toronto M5S 
1A1. Messages may be left at 416-978-4794.) 

Reprinted from the Toronto Field Naturalist, Number 381,September 1986 
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WATERFOWL IN ONTARIO 

Environment Canada has provided the following information for 
the summer of 1986. 

In northern Ontario, breeding conditions for ducks were fair 
this year. It was dry at the beginning of spring and there were some 
forest fires. The number of returning ducks was average. 

In southern Ontario, conditions were excellent. Production was 
good although the amount of remaining duck habitat in southern Ontario 
is small. 

In eastern Ontario, conditions were very dry. As a result, the 
number of breeding pairs was reduced. However, as late spring rains 
brought much higher water levels, more areas experienced good brood 
production but from a limited number of breeding birds. 

Migratory Game Bird Hunting Permit sales declined in 1985-86, 
continuing the downward trend begun in 1979. In 1985 , the Wildlife 
Habitat Conservation Stamp was initiated, adding $4.00 to the permit 
cost and providing funds for Wildlife Habitat Canada. The total 
permit sales for Ontario for I 983 -I 985 were as follows: 

1983 - 139.568; 1984 - 140,521; 1985 - 130,089. 

The 1985-86 kills in Ontario by hunters of game birds were: 

Ducks 871,5^9 

Geese 80,728 

Snipe 7.716 

Woodcock 49,456 

Of the ducks, 290,463 were Mallards and 64,748 were Black Ducks. 
Black Duck limits have been reduced sharply in recent years because 
of the species' decline. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service coordi¬ 
nates the winter waterfowl survey held each January (in which the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club participated for the first time in 1986) 
and has found the numbers of Black Ducks declining as follows: 

1979 264,200 

1980 221,000 

1981 301,400 

1982 217,600 

1983 170,200 

1984 165,700 

1985 145,900 

Finally, the Wildlife Habitat Conservation stamp is available 
to non-hunters as well as hunters. It sells for $4.00 at philatelic 
counters in post offices and the money goes to Wildlife Habitat 
Canada, an independent, non-profit organization, established to help 
preserve wetlands and other areas. That preservation helps not only 
waterfowl but also other wetland species. This year's stamp is by 
J. Fenwick Lansdowne and shows a pair of Canvasbacks. 
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A PROBLEM-SOLVING SNAKE 

by Brian W. Coad 

On a hot August day in 19^4, I was cooling my feet in Ramsay 
Lake in Gatineau Park when a Northern Water Snake( Nerodia sipedon ) 
swam by. I was able to watch this snake for one and a half hours 
by moving quietly and slowly and could approach within about 30 cm 
of it. 

The snake spent most of this time in the water, occasionally 
coming onto land. It swam with its head out of the water and every 
few minutes would dive into the shallow water(about half a metre^ 
deep) to pursue large tadpoles. Each attack was focussed on a single 
tadpole, and about one in three attempts was successful. Occasionally, 
a tadpole would vanish in a weed patch or stir up a cloud of mud, and 
the snake would divert its attack to another tadpole scurrying out 
of the way. The snake fed continuously through the period I obser¬ 
ved it until it swam too near several female humans, eliciting cries 
of horror, much splashing and murderous attentions by the boyfriends, 
who I was able to stave off long enough for the snake to escape into 
a marshy area. 

What amazed me, however, was the snake's solution to a seemingly 
insoluble problem. One of its underwater lunges secured a tadpole, 
impaled on the front teeth, but it had also scooped up a small twig, 
which jammed across the jaws from one mouth corner to the other. The 
snake couldn't swallow its prey, nor could it manipulate the twig - 
out of its mouth. The only way to remove the twig would be to 
release the tadpole and then spit out the twig. Instead, the snake 
headed to shore, coming out at my feet, and used the coils of its 
body to form a small pool against the shore. The snake then released 
the tadpole into this pool, spat out the twig, and then seized the 
tadpole anew and swallowed it! 

(Reprinted from "Trail and Landscape", Volume 20, Number 4.) 

•iHRHS-# * * -JH'HS- -If- ■« )' 


Do you.... 

...have free time during the day, Monday - Friday? 

...enjoy working with children? 

...like communicating your enthusiasm for the natural world to 
others? 

The Royal Botanical Gardens Nature Centre needs additional volunteers 
to help with their school programmes. These half-day programmes are 
designed to introduce children to the wonders of nature, and volun¬ 
teers work with small groups of children out-of-doors. 

Training is provided, and a 1-2 days/month commitment is expected. 
Additional volunteer help is also needed to help with displays and 
puppet shows. 

For further information, contact Barb McKean at 527-7962. 

# # ■* -:he- -**--*# -sHHf- * * * * ■#• 

The Royal Botanical Gardens Nature Centre can use your old slides, 
nature magazines and calendars. Please drop them off at the RBG 
Headquarters at any Club meeting. 
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SOME BIRDS SEEN IN JAMAICA AND ST.LUCIA IN 1986 

by William W. Judd 

In January of 1986 my wife, Kathryn, and I visited the Carib¬ 
bean, staying from January 4 to 11 in Jamaica and from January 11 
to 18 in St. Lucia. As opportunity permitted we made observations 
on birds. To identify them we used "Birds of the West Indies", 1983 , 
by James Bond, Collins Publishing, London. Our list includes the 
number of the page in this book on which each species is mentioned. 

Page 22. White-tailed Tropicbird - One bird was flying over the 
beach at the mouth of Dunn's River, Jamaica on Jan.7 and one was 
wheeling in the air over the beach at Pigeon Island National Park, 
St. Lucia on Jan. 17 . 

Page 30. Great Blue Heron - One bird was foraging in a swamp at 
Salt Marsh Bay in Jamaica on Jan.10 

Page. 31 • Green-backed Heron - Several Green-backed Herons were seen 
along the banks of the Rio Grande River in Jamaica as we took a two- 
hour ride on a raft down the river on Jan.8. 

Page 31" Little Blue Heron - One was perched on a stub of a coconut 
palm at the mouth of the White River in Jamaica on Jan. 6,several 
were on the banks of the Rio Grande(some of them white juveniles) 
on Jan. 8 and one was foraging on lava rocks at Anse du Cap, St. 
Lucia on Jan.15• 

P^ge 32. Cattle Egret - Several were seen in fields by the road 
from Montego Bay to Ocho Rios on Jan. 4, others were feeding among 
cattle on the banks of the Rio Grande on Jan. 8 and some were in 
fields near Castries, St. Lucia on Jan. 14. 

Page 35« Great Egret - One was wading in a swamp at Salt Marsh Bay, 
Jamaica on Jan. 9 - 

Page 54. Turkey Vulture - Six birds were soaring above Ocho Rios on 
Jan. 5 and during the rest of our stay on Jamaica, where the bird 
is called "John Crow", vultures were frequently seen wheeling in 
the sky or perched on the edge of roadside dumps. 

Page 63 . American Kestrel - A bird, perched in a tall tree near Ocho 
Rios on Jan. 7> was tearing with its beak at prey it was clutching 
in its claws. 

Page 01. Ruddy Turnstone - Six turnstones were foraging over lava 
rocks at the west end of Anse du Cap, ,3t, Lucia on Jan. 15. 

Page 84. Spotted Sandpiper - One bird was on a sandbar on the Rio 
Grande River, Jamaica on Jan. 8. 

Page 101. Rock Dove - Rock Doves were perched on buildings and 
hunting for food scraps on streets in Ocho Rios on Jan. 6. 

Page 104. Zenaida Dove - One bird was on a hillside on the grounds 
of the Cariblue Resort, St. Lucia on Jan. 12. 

Page 104. White-winged Dove - One bird was on the beach of the Shaw 
Park Beach Hotel, Jamaica on Jan. 5- 

Page 105. Common Ground Dove - Several birds were moving about in 
a flock on the lawn at Smuggler's Cove, St. Lucia on Jan. 15. 

Page 130. Lesser Antillean Swift - Starting about 5:30 p.m. swifts 
were sweeping about the buildings of the Cariblue Resort, St. Lucia 
on Jan.16. 
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Some Birds Seen in Jamaica and St. Lucia in 1986 (continued) 

Page 135. Jamaican Mango - One bird was perched in a Bauhinia tree 
at the railway station, Montego Bay, Jamaica on Jan. 9 . 

Page 137 . Antillean Crested Hummingbird - One of these small humming¬ 
birds was in a coconut tree at the Cariblue Resort on Jan.12 and some 
were flying among flowering shrubs at Smuggler's Cove on Jan. 15 . 

Page 137" Streamertail (Doctor Bird) - Several birds were darting 
about flowers of a Bauhinia tree on the grounds of the Shaw Park 
Beach Hotel on Jan.5» The male bird has bright green plumage with 
a black cap and red bill and, being Jamaica's "national bird"appears 
on the 250 piece of Jamaican currency. Its two long tail feathers, 
streamers, can make a whistling sound when the bird is in flight. 

Page 140. Belted Kingfisher - One bird was in flight along the bank 
of the Rio Grande River on Jan.B. 

Page 150. Grey Kingbird - One bird was perched on a telephone wire 
near Ocho Rios, Jamaica on Jan.10 and one was seen in a tree at Anse 
LaRaye, St. Lucia on Jan. 14. 

Page l 6 l. Cave Swallow - About 20 swallows were flying above the 
mouth of the White River, Jamaica on Jan. 6 . 

Page 166. Northern Mockingbird - Two birds were perching on beach 
furniture at the Shaw Park Beach Hotel on Jan.5. 

Page 207 . Bananaquit - Two birds were visiting flowers of Bryophyllum 
at the Cariblue Resort, St. Lucia on Jan. 16. 

Page 215. Greater Antillean Grackle - Two birds were moving about 
on the patio and furniture at the Shaw Park Beach Hotel on Jan.5 and 
during the rest of our stay in Jamaica these grackles were daily 
visitors, foraging for food scraps and emitting their ringing notes. 

Page 215- Carib Grackle - These birds were on the patio and beaches 
at the Cariblue Resort, St. Lucia during our week's stay there. 

Page 231. Lesser Antillean Bullfinch - These birds were persistent 
visitors at our apartment at the Cariblue Resort, St. Lucia,perching 
on the verandah railing and searching for fruit. On Jan. 15 a male 
bird flew into the sitting room, perched on a banana and proceeded 
to open a hole in the skin and peck at the fruit, scattering bits of 
it around on the table. 


CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

FRIDAY. DECEMBER 26 

Hamilton’s "CBC" has traditionally been held on Boxing Day 
and has been an enjoyable winter outing. Volunteers are 
welcome. 

Compiler - Mark Jennings 


632-2210 
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MOUNTAIN PARKS NAMED WORLD HERITAGE SITE 

Canada's four mountain national parks have been designated a 
World Heritage Site by the UNESCO World Heritage Committee, which 
met in Buenos Aires during November. 

The Canadian Rocky Mountain Parks World Heritage Site encompasses 
Canada's four mountain national parks in Alberta and British Columbia- 
Banff, Jasper,Yoho, and Kootenay. It is the ninth site in Canada to 
be named to the UNESCO World Heritage List. Other sites designated 
in previous years ares Nahanni National Park Reserve(North-west 
Territories) and L'Anse aux Meadows National Historic Park(Newfound¬ 
land ) , 1978; Dinosaur Provincial Park(Alberta) and Kluane National 
Park Reserve (Yukon), 1979; The Burgess Shale, Yoho National Park 
(British Columbia), 1980; Anthony Island Provincial Park (British 
Columbia) and Head-Smashed-in-Buffalo Jump(Alberta),198I; and Wood 
Buffalo National Park (Alberta and Northwest Territories), 1983. 

The UNESCO World Heritage List designates cultural and natural 
properties throughout the world that are considered to be of out¬ 
standing universal value. Properties nominated should: (1) be out¬ 
standing examples representing the major stages of the earth's evo¬ 
lutionary history, (2) be outstanding examples representing signi¬ 
ficant ongoing geological processes, biological evolution, and man's 
interaction with his natural environment,(3) contain superlative 
natural phenomena, formations, or features or areas of exceptional 
natural beauty, and (4) contain the foremost natural habitats where 
threatened species of animals or plants of outstanding universal 
value still survive. 

The newly designated Canadian Rocky Mountain Parks World Heri¬ 
tage Site includes the Burgess Shale, in Yoho National Park, which 
was placed on the World Heritage List in 1980 as one of the most 
significant fossil sites in the world. 


# * * * -:hh # *- •«- 

FIELD EVENTS 

SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 1 2 P.M. 

DUNDAS VALLEY 

Visit a portion of the Dundas Valley to see the last flowers 
of the year. Meet at University Plaza next to Miracle Mart. 
Leader - Dean Gugler 528-7169 

SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 2 

FALL BIRD COUNT 

This annual count attempts to census the birds in the Hamilton 
Birding Area. Volunteers are welcome. 

Compilers - Bruce Duncan 765-3322 

Kevin McLaughlin 

SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 9 8:30 A.M. 

A LATE TRIP TO SHORT HILLS 

A combined sanctuary maintenance and fall outing. Bring saws, 
hammers, nails, etc. plus binoculars and field guides. Meet 
at Eastgate Square under the "E" sign and bring a lunch. 

Leader - Peter Thoem 681-2738 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 8:00 A M 

NIAGARA RIVER - GULLS AND DUCKS 

This is an excellent location and time to see uncommon species. 
Meet at the north-east corner of Eastgate Square and bring a 
lunch 

Leader - Bob Curry 648-6895 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE BALD EAGLE PROJECT 

Bruce Duncan 

In the October, 1986 Wood Duck, I mentioned the shooting death 
of the male Bald Eagle from the hacking project undertaken in part 
by the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Since then, details of the killing 
have been sent to me from M. Gilles Lupien of the Quebec Ministere 
du Loisir, de la Peche et de la Chasse. 

According to the report, the eagle had been seen in the company 
of two other Bald Eagles, one a New York state-released bird with a 
yellow wing tag and the other unmarked, late in August on the shores 
of Lac St. Jean. On August 27, one eagle, said to be ours, killed 
a chicken at a farm. The farmer contacted the ministry and was told 
by a game warden to keep his chickens in the barn for a while. 

On August 29* our eagle was found at another farm, tangled in 
wire at a chicken coop and was shot by a 12 year-old girl using a .22 
calibre rifle. The body was returned to us for an autopsy on Sept¬ 
ember 10. Dr. Bruce Hunter of the Ontario Veterinary College con¬ 
firmed that it had been shot, that it had an empty stomach and was 
in very good physical condition. 

No charges will be laid as you would expect. Eagles are pro¬ 
tected by law in Quebec but in circumstances such as this the shootin 
becomes understandable. 

However, I still firmly believe that there are farbetter solu¬ 
tions to wild life problems than shooting first and asking questions 
later. Ignorance of wildlife around us, of the variety of ways to 
protect farm animals and of other tactics to scare or trap wildlife 
that has become a nuisance is still endemic in many areas. Killing 
the wild animal is often the only thought that enters the mind, even 
sometimes at the expense of an innocent animal who has chanced upon 
a livestock carcass. 

Education of the public has a long road to follow. Someone, 
probably Will Rogers, said, "It ain't so much what people don't 
know but what they know for sure that worries me." Me, too. 

Next year, if another eagle release is made at Taquanyah, an 
information program will go along with it. Those decisions will be 
made late this winter 


•?:- v- # 


THE GREAT BIRD FEEDING -BONANZA; - SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1986 

The RBG Nature Centre is "for the birds" and this day 
proves it! Drop by and go on a bird hike, make a trashy 
feeder (bring along bleach bottles and milk cartons), and 
learn to prepare special bird treats at our "Avian Gourmet 
Cooking Class". A variety of activities are offered hourly. 
A sales booth will make a variety of feeders and books 
available. Try custom bulk seed mixing to suit your clien¬ 
tele! At 3 p.m. join in our Bird Seed Shell Gff Contest 
and try to beat the birds at their own game. 

Admission: $1.00/person ($3•00/family) 
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EASTERN FORESTS; AN AUDUBON SOCIETY MATURE GUIDE. ANN & MYRON SUTT ON 
Alfred A. Knopf Publisher. New York, 1985(illustrated). 640 pp. 

$21.95 in Coles Bookstores. 

Eastern Forests advertises itself on the cover as "a comprehen¬ 
sive field guide, fully illustrated with colour photographs,to the 
trees, wildflowers, birds, mammals and insects of North America's 
forests and woodlands, from Hudson Bay to Florida." In fact, it is 
also a guide to some of the spiders,reptiles,amphibians and mushrooms 
in the same area. 

There is no question that this is an interesting book. In places 
it is exceptionally attractive and makes fascinating reading but is 
it really a field guide? Is it at all useful in the field? Is it 
even the right size to be useful? I'll get to these questions after 
describing the book. 

Right at the beginning we find out "How to use this Guide". 
Great. There follow a few lovely photographs and then the first of 
four sections - 1, Habitat Essays, 2, Colour Plates, 3, Species 
Descriptions, and 4, Appendices(which include a glossary). Before 
the habitat essays dealing with each of the major forest types,there 
is a preface and an introduction. The preface emphasizes that this 
guide uses a habitat approach and has a few hints for an outing. For 
the next twelve pages, the introduction leads us along the trail of 
"forest types", "geological history and soils","the role of fire:, 
"climate","the flow of water","the nutrient cycle","the limit of 
tolerance","competition and succession","forest communities","pro¬ 
ducers and consumers","the flow of energy"and "adaptations to stress" 
These one-page essays are necessarily incomplete but contain a gold¬ 
mine of information. 

I discovered here that fire-prone forests are pine-dominated 
because these species are well-insulated and can survive all but the 
hottest of fires; that in the Green Mountains up to 12 cm of water 
is "raked" from fog and.low clouds by trees annually: that the 
species doing this combing are densely-needled spruces and firs whose 
surface areas may approach 32,000,000 sq.m/ha: that deciduous trees 
grow best in.soils enriched by centuries of humus and are outcompeted 
in poorer soils and colder environments by pines and spruces: that 
a vigorous oak tree may produce as many as 28,000 acorns in one 
year. This is wonderful stuff to have at your fingertips when leading 
a group through Spooky Hollow. 

From here, we move to equally as interesting sections on the 
major forest types from boreal to subtropical. Each begins with an 
introduction noting major features then details the range on a map 
and verbally follows with a variable number of sections on such 
topics as climate, physical features, ecology, competition, diseases 
and pest?,geology, human intervention and others specific to the 
biome. There follows a listing of the plants and animals found in 
the forest type with photograph numbers for easy reference. There 
are no scientific names used in the text but this is not a major 
drawback since they are noted with the photographs and species des¬ 
criptions. I do have problems with the occasional similarly-named 
species such as Eastern Hornbeam and Eastern Hop Hornbeam. 

I read the sections on Boreal, Transition,Mixed Deciduous and 
Subtropical Forests very carefully since these are the areas I'm 
most.familiar with. They are.all well-written and, like the intro¬ 
duction, contain some intriguing bits of information as well as com¬ 
prehensive statements. The paragraphs on climate in the forest zone 
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I live in were bang-on. The brief discussion on diseases and pests 
in the Transition Forest concludes with a statement that is most 
sobering! some foresters believe that the White Oak may follow the 
American Elm and American Cnestnut into oblivion courtesy of the 
Gypsy Moth, another introduced pest. Unfortunately, for all the 
information throughout the text, there are no references. The book 
concludes with a very brief bibliography but the text makes no refer¬ 
ences to' any of the-'listings 1 I consider this a major defect although 
I'll bet the authors and publishers decided that in a field guide, 
references are unnecessary. 

The illustrations are colour photographs, almost all of excellent 
quality. Some parts are beautifully done. The trees, for example, 
show bark and green leaves for all species, then flowers, fruit and 
fall leaves for some. With each photograph, the page number of its 
description is given as is size and range. Species descriptions 
include a great deal of information about range,habitat preferences, 
life cycles, voice, tracks, plus comments. Some of the range exten¬ 
sions of species such as Northern Cardinal and Virginia Opossum into 
Ontario are mentioned as are declines in numbers(e.g. Cooper's Hawk). 

There is, unfortunately, not a great deal of help for beginners 
in distinguishing one animal or plant from another except for very 
similar species pairs such as Northern and Southern Flying Squirrel, 
hLC^v • tod -V'* leer Mouse, and Carolina and Black-capped Chickadee. 

Most entries are adequately described but would be difficulty to iden¬ 
tify in the field by inexperienced naturalists using this guide alone. 
However, compared to other shortcomings in the book,this flaw seems 
minor. 

Eastern Forests is not a field guide. At 22x14x3 cm and weighing 
in at just under a kilogram, it is not going to fit comfortably in 
many pockets. Far worse than this,though, is its incompleteness. A 
mere fifteen-minute perusal found the following missingj 
Trees; Big Shellbark Hickory, all Ashes except White* Alternate- 
Leaved Dogwood(while Red-Osier Dogwood _is included under trees), 
Choke-Cherry. 

Birds : Indigo Bunting, many distinctively plumaged females including 
Painted Bunting, Northern Cardinal, American Redstart,Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, etc: Fall Warblers! Merlin(my favourite of all the 
Falconiformes.'), flight shots of hawks other than American Swallow¬ 
tailed Kite, immature plumages of hawks, Boreal Owl, Northern Hawk- 
Owl, Three-toed Woodpecker, Palm Warbler, all Empidonax Flycatchers 
except Acadian. 

Wildflowers : Let me put it this way - 84 species are shown. The 
missing would read like a missing-in-action list after a major battle 
in the First World War. 

Only 5 salamanders are included(with the Eastern Newt being the single 
Canadian species), there are just 2 species of shrew, a solitary bat, 
only 15 snakes (4 Canadian species), 3 turtles, and so on. 

Add to these omissions that identification is to be made from 
photographs, usually of only one individual of each species and the 
potential for confusion is large. Good field guides employ skilled 
artists to produce coloured pictures of generalized individuals of 
each species. Similar species are grouped on a page or two and are 
often displayed in the same poses for direct comparison. Most field 
guides have also adopted a format of facing pages harbouring pictures 
and text for the species - a very convenient and easy-to-use feature. 
Unfortunately, the Audubon Society has persisted in using photographs 
for its field guides and tucking species descriptions at the back of 
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the books, away from the pictures. As well, they have separated 
closely related and quite similar species and then grouped disparate 
ones on the basis of colour or other superficial similarity. There 
is no attempt made at recognizing families or genera, which to my 
thinking is one of the most useful methods of identifying plants and 
animals. 

This guide separates the only two elms included, puts Dark-eyed 
Junco with American Crow and Common Rave ri( because they are all black), 
has the Marten peering from its spot between Armadillo and Virginia 
Opossum and a page away from the Fisher, puts Red-breasted, White¬ 
breasted and Brown-headed Nuthatches on three separate pages and 
even scatters Skippers in with Moths and Moths with Satyrs and Hair- 
streaks. It's all quite breathtaking(and that's the kindest I can 
be). 

There's a lot more to carp and quibble about. Here are a couple 
of my pet peeves - the old saw about confusing female Sharp-shinned 
and male Cooper's Hawks because of size similarity is raised while 
no mention is made of the quite diagnostic plumage features; and the 
Sharp-shin is said to prey upon rodents and insects as well as small 
birds - as if it ate them in equal amounts. 

It certainly sounds as if I’m panning this book...wee, I would 
still recommend it to people but not as a field guide. Its intro¬ 
ductory and biome sections are very good and the photographs are a 
pleasure to look at. There also are pictures here between two covers 
that you might not find in such quality in a dozen books. Don't 
expect it to replace Victor Shelford's The Ecology of North America 
(University of Illinois Press. Chicago. 1963 *) and don't anticipate 
it being a vade mecum on your field trips. To do what Eastern 
Forests claims it can do requires half-a-dozen good field guides. 

This one should, however, find a spot on your bookshelf and provide 
lots of fine reading from its first sections. You'll leave it on 
the shelf when you step outside but will still be a better naturalist 

for having it. _ „ 

Bruce Duncan 


NOTICE OF NOVEMBER MEETING 

DATE Monday, November 10, 1986 - 8:00 p.m. 

PLACE Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

Auditorium, Plains Road West, Burlington 

TOPIC "A Botanist in the Galapagos", Dr. 

Nancy Dengler, University of Toronto 

NOTICE OF DECEMBER MEETING 

DATE Monday, December 8, 1936 - 8:00 p.m. 

PLACE Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

Auditorium, Plains Road West, Burlington 

TOPIC "The Story Behind the Ontario Breeding 
Bird Atlas" - Mike Cadman, Director of 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to September 30, 1986 - 245 
* indicates first record for the year 
F indicates first record for the migration 
L indicates last record for the migration 

Underlined species or dates indicates that a written documentation is required. 


APRIL 


Merlin 

Apr 7* 

1 

Glaucous Gull 

Apr 11L 

1 

Caspian Tern 

Apr 13* 

1 

Forster's Tern 

Apr 7-9 

1 

N. Rough-wing. Swallow 

Apr 4*-7 

1 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

Apr 3* 

1 

Swamp Sparrow 

Apr 4F 

1 

Purple Finch 

Apr 2F 

1 

MAY 

Black-bill. Cuckoo 

May 19* 

1 

Blue-wing. Warbler 

May 19 

3 

Golden-wing. Warbler 

May 19 

1 

Clay-colour. Sparrow 

May 19* 

1 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

May 19 

8 

JUNE 

Common Loon 

June 29 

1 

Osprey 

June 29F 

1 

Clay-colour. Sparrow 

June 22 

1 

JULY 

Solitary Sandpiper 

July 19F 

2 

Least Sandpiper 

July 13 

15 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

July 19F 

1 

Red-head. Woodpecker 

July 26 

1 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

July 26 

1 

AUGUST 

Common Loon 

Aug 10 

1 


Aug 15 

2 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Aug 16 

1 


Aug 19 

2 

Red-necked Grebe 

Aug 1 

1 

Double-crest. Cormorant 

Aug 14 

120 


Aug 23 

305 


Aug 29 

75 

Great Egret 

Aug 16 

1 


Aug 17-31 

1 


Aug 19 

1 


Aug 30 

1 

Snowy Egret 

Aug 1-9 

5 


Aug 10,11 

6 


Aug 23 

5 


Aug 31 

4 

Cattle Egret 

Aug 11-13 

4 


Aug 17-24 

1 


Dundas Marsh Bill Lamond 

Woodland Cemetery " 

Van Wagner’s Beach Drew Campbell 

Dundas Marsh Lamond 

it ii 

Beamer C.A. ” 

Dundas Marsh " 

Woodland Cemetery " 


Rockton 


Woodland Cemetery 

it n 

east of Rockton 


Cainsville 

9 ? 


99 


19 


9? 


Binbrook C.A. 

99 


Rob Dobos 

ii 


Woodland Cemetery Kevin McLaughlin 
Bronte Mark Jennings 

Van Wagner’s Beach McLaughlin 
Valens C.A. Nancy Lyne 

Appleby Line at Lake Alan Wormington, 


Bronte 

east end of bay 
Dundas Marsh 
Van Wagner’s Marsh 
Toll Gate Ponds 
Valens C.A. 

Dundas Marsh 
Toll Gate Ponds 

tr 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Brian Wylie 

Jennings 

Wylie 

Robert Finlayson 
McLaughlin 
Robert Curry 
Lyne 

Finlayson 
m. obs. 

Curry, McLaughlin 
Wylie 

Curry et al 

99 


Curry 



Mute Swan 

Aug 25 

3 

Bronte Marsh 

Jennings 

Northern Shoveler 

Aug 1 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Wormington, Wylie 

Redhead 

Aug 17 

9 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Curry, Verne Evans 

Greater Scaup 

Aug 2 

4 

east end of Bay 

McLaughlin 

Lesser Scaup 

Aug 2 A 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Curry, Evans 

Hooded Merganser 

Aug 16 

1 

(I 

McLaughlin 

Common Merganser 

Aug 19 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Red-breast. Merganser 

Aug 14 

1 

ff 

ff 

Turkey Vulture 

Aug 9 

25 

n. of Hagersville 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Bald Eagle 

Aug 18 

lad 

Mountsberg C.A. 

Fergie Ross 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Aug 25F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Aug 18 

1 

Ancaster 

Curry 

Merlin 

Aug 23-24 

ljuv. 

, Grimsby 

George Meyers 

American Coot 

Aug 19 

5 

Valens C.A. 

Lyne 


Aug 31 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Dobos,John Struger 

Semipalmated Plover 

Aug 2F 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Aug 2 

25 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

ii 

Upland Sandpiper 

Aug 5 

3 

Oakes Rd. at lake 

Dob os 


Aug 22;23L 12:6 

Flamborough Downs 

Wylie:McLaughlin 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Aug 2F 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Red Knot 

Aug 26F 

1 

?i 

Jennings 

Sanderling 

Aug 2F 

1 

ff 

McLaughlin 

Western Sandpiper 

Aug 31* 

1 

ft 

Dobos, Struger 

Short-bill. Dowitcher 

Aug 26 

1 

ft 

Jennings 

American Woodcock 

Aug 17F 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, Evans 

Wilson's Phalarope 

Aug 30 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Wylie 

Red-neck. Phalarope 

Aug 21* 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 


Aug 23,24 

1 

ft 

McLaughlin, Curry 


Aug 23 

1 

Spencer Smith Park 

Peter Thoem 


Aug 26 

3 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Jennings 


Aug 31 

4 

ff 

Dobos, Struger 

Caspian Tern 

Aug 11 

140 

ff 

Jennings 


Aug 23 

90 

ft 

McLaughlin 

Screech Owl 

Aug 25 

3 

Sulphur Springs 

Wylie 

Common Nighthawk 

Aug 17F 

2:1 

Ancaster:Bronte 

Curry, Jennings 


Aug 22 

32 

Dundas 

Wylie 


Aug 25 

25 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Ruby-throat. Hummingbird 

Aug 17F 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, Evans 

Red-head. Woodpecker 

Aug 5 

1 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Lyne 

Yellow-bell. Flycatcher 

Aug 19F 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Aug 25L 

1:1 

Dundas:Bronte 

Finlayson:Jennings 

Alder Flycatcher 

Aug 11F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Least Flycatcher 

Aug 11F 

1 

ff 

it 

Eastern Phoebe 

Aug 10F 

1 

ft 

ft 

Red-breast. Nuthatch 

Aug 25 

1 

Dundas 

ft 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 

Aug 25 

2 

Burloak Woods 

Jennings 

Veery 

Aug 25L 

1 

Bronte 

ii 

Hermit Thrush 

Aug 19F 

1 

Shell Park, Bronte 

it 

Cedar Waxwing 

Aug 21 

150 

Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Lyne 

Warbling Vireo 

Aug 25L 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Blue-wing. Warbler 

Aug 19L 

1 

Burloak Woods 

ii 

Golden-wing. Warbler 

Aug 27L 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Finlayson 

Tennessee Warbler 

Aug 6F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Chestnut-side. Warbler 

Aug 27F 

3 

Westdale Ravine 

Finlayson 

Magnolia Warbler 

Aug 19F 

20 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Aug 26 

35 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Cape May Warbler 

Aug 17F 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, Evans 

Black-throat. Blue Warbler Aug 19F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Blackburnian Warbler 

Aug 6F 

1 

Bronte 

ti 

Bay-breast. Warbler 

Aug 14F 

1 

Ancaster 

Curry 

Black and White Warbler 

Aug 13F 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Finlayson 

American Redstart 

Aug 26 

15 

Dundas Marsh 

ff 



Ovenbird 

Aug 14F 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Northern Waterthrush 

Aug 25L 

2 

1? 

It 

Mourning Warbler 

Aug 25F 

2 

II 

It 

Wilson’s Warbler 

Aug 19F 

3 

t? 

ft 

Canada Warbler 

Aug 17F 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, Evans 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 

Aug 30F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Wylie 

Bobolink 

Aug 21 

160 

Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Lyne 

Northern Oriole 

Aug 26L 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Purple Finch 

Aug 18F 

1 

Ancaster 

Curry 

SEPTEMBER 

Common Loon 

Sept 27 

10 

Van Wagner's Beach 

McLaughlin 

Pied-bill. Grebe 

Sept 13 

6 

Valens C.A. 

Rob & Mike Dobos 


Sept 13, 

27 2 

Fifty Point C.A. 

McLaughlin 


Sept 21 

2 

Mountsberg C.A. 

Kathleen MacNamara 


Sept 27 

1 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

McLaughlin 

Horned Grebe 

Sept 24 

12 

LaSalle Park 

Curry 

Red-necked Grebe 

Sept 20 

1 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

McLaughlin 

Double-crest. Cormorant 

Sept 3 

155 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Jennings 

Great Egret 

Sept 13- 

27 1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 

Snowy Egret 

Sept 12 

ljuv 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Curry et al 


Sept 28 

ljuv 

ft 

McLaughlin 

Green-backed Heron 

Sept 6L 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Dobos 

Snow Goose 

Sept 24 

1 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Bruce Duncan 


Sept 26 

lblue 

Hwy. 53 at Up.Paradise Rd. Curry 

Snow Goose X Canada Goose Sept 26 

1 

It 

Curry 

Wood Duck 

Sept 25 

55 

Dundas Marsh 

Wylie 

Northern Shoveler 

Sept 14 

42 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Gadwall 

Sept 7 

400 

east end of Bay 

Curry 

Ring-necked Duck 

Sept 6F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Greater Scaup 

Sept 7 

2 

Windermere Basin 

Curry 

Lesser Scaup 

Sept 7 

20 

If 

91 

Surf Scoter 

Sept 27F 

1 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

If 

White-winged Scoter 

Sept 16F 

2 

It 

II 

Red-breast. Merganser 

Sept 20F 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Ruddy Duck 

Sept 28F 

10 

It 

If 

Osprey 

Sept 13 

14 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 


Sept 21 

6 

Mountsberg C.A. 

MacNamara 

Bald Eagle 

Sept 14F 

limm 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Sept 15 

1 3rd 

yr. Taquanyah C.A. 

Duncan 


Sept 16 

limm 

Dundas 

Wylie 

Northern Harrier 

Sept 14 

55 all 

juv. Woodland Cemetery Curry, HNC Hike 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Sept 13 

51 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 


Sept 14 

300 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, HNC Hike 

Cooper's Hawk 

Sept 14 

2 

II 

If 


Sept 21 

1 

Mountsberg C.A. 

MacNamara 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Sept 7F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 


Sept 9 

42 

Dundas 

Wylie 


Sept 13 

46 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 


Sept 14 

1200 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, HNC Hike 


Sept 16 10,000 Lome Pk.Rd. at Indian Rd. MacNamara et al 

Mississauga 

Golden Eagle 

Sept 24* 

lad 

Hwy. 5 west of Troy Wylie 

American Kestrel 

Sept 13 

90 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 

Merlin 

Sept 13F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 


Sept 14 

2 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, HNC Hike 


Sept 15 

1 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Duncan 


Sept 18 

1 

Caledonia 

Duncan 

Gray Partridge 

Sept 16 

lad 10 yon. Hwy. 5, 1 mile Lamond, Wormington 


east of Paris 



Virginia Rail 

Sept 24 

1 

Spencer Cr. at Marsh Finlayson 

Sora 

Sept 13 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 

Black-bellied Plover 

Sept 27 

1 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

McLaughlin 

Lesser Golden Plover 

Sept 4* 

15 

4th cone. at Hwy. 0 

Wylie 


Sept 6 

18 

Fifty Point C.A. 

McLaughlin 


Sept 13 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Sept 26 

7 

6th Line at Green Mtn. Rd. Dobos 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Sept 6 

ljuv 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Solitary Sandpiper 

Sept 14 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Sept 3 

12 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Sept 13 

2juv 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Red Knot 

Sept 6 

2:1 

Dundas Marsh:Toll Gates McLaughlin 


Sept 13 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Curry 


Sept 27 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Sanderling 

Sept 21 

10 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

McLaughlin 


Sept 27 

9 

Fifty Point C.A. 

If 


Sept 27 

33 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Curry 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 

Sept 3 

15 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Jennings 


Sept 6 

35 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Least Sandpiper 

Sept 6 

2 

fl 

If 

Baird’s Sandpiper 

Sept 7* 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jim Cram,Curry,Alf Epp 


Sept 13 

2 

Windermere Basin 

McLaughlin 

Dunlin 

Sept 14F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Sept 6* 

1 

n 

McLaughlin 


Sept 13 

3 

ii 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Wilson’s Phalarope 

Sept 6,7 

1 

Toll Gate Ponds 

McLaughlin 

Red-neck. Phalarope 

Sept 3-7 

1 

n 

Jennings, McLaughlin 


Sept 12 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Sept 16* 

lad 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Curry 


Sept 20 

1 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 


Sept 27 

2 

Van Wagner’s Beach 

If 


Sept 27 

2 

Fifty Point C.A. 

McLaughlin, 





Chauncey & Sarah Wood 

Sabine's Gull 

Sept 16* 

2juv 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Curry 

Caspian Tern 

Sept 23 

12 

west end of Bay 

Dobos, Chip Weseloh 

Common Tern 

Sept 20 

1 

Beach Canal 

McLaughlin 

Black Tern 

Sept 7L 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry 

Common Nighthawk 

Sept 4 

100 

Homedale, Brantford 

Tom Drake 


Sept 24 

3 

King at Dundurn Sts 

. Curry 

Chimney Swift 

Sept 14 

50 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, HNC Hike 


Sept 16 

40 

Dundas 

Lamond, Wormington 


Sept 21 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Curry 

Ruby-throat. Hummingbird 

Sept 5:13 

12:6 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 


Sept 14 

6 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, HNC Hike 

Yellow-bell. Sapsucker 

Sept 6F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Sept 5 

1 

If 

Dobos 

Willow Flycatcher 

Sept 7L 

1 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Curry 

Least Flycatcher 

Sept 21L 

3 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry 

Great-crest. Flycatcher 

Sept 21L 

1 

Westdale Ravine 

Finlayson 

Eastern Kingbird 

Sept 12L 

1 

Coronation Pk. Oakville Jennings 

Purple Martin 

Sept 12L 

2 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 

Bank Swallow 

Sept 13L 

2 

fl 

McLaughlin 

Cliff Swallow 

Sept 12 

8 

fl 

Jennings 


Sept 13L 

1:1 

Winona:Bronte 

McLaughlin:Jennings 

Barn Swallow 

Sept 12 

200 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 

Tufted Titmouse 

Sept 15*- 

30 2ad 2juv. Holyrood Ave. Oakville Don Gunn 

Brown Creeper 

Sept 14F 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 

Winter Wren 

Sept 14F 

2 

Bronte 

II 


Sept 14F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Sedge Wren 

Sept 24* 

1 

Spencer Cr. at Marsh 

t Finlayson 

Golden-crown. Kinglet 

Sept 18F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

n 



Rub^-crown. Kinglet 

Sept 

13F 

1 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 

Sept 

13 

1 

Gray-check. Thrush 

Sept 

14F 

1 

Solitary Vireo 

Sept 

21F 

1 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Sept 

21F 

2 

Orange-crown. Warbler 

Sept 

2 OF 

1 

Northern Parula 

Sept 

14F 

1 

Yellow Warbler 

Sept 

12 

1 


Sept 

14L 

1 

Yellow-rump. Warbler 

Sept 

6F 

2 

Blackburnian Warbler 

Sept 

20 

1 

Pine Warbler 

Sept 

4L 

2 

Palm Warbler 

Sept 

6F 

2 

Blackpoll Warbler 

Sept 

14F 

1 

Connecticut Warbler 

Sept 

7F 

1 

Canada Warbler 

Sept 

14L 

1 

Indigo Bunting 

Sept 

14 

2 

Savannah Sparrow 

Sept 

26 

3 

Swamp Sparrow 

Sept 

14F 

1 

White-throat. Sparrow 

Sept 

7F 

1 


Sept 

22 

150 

White-crown. Sparrow 

Sept 

21F 

1 

Dark-eyed Junco 

Sept 

7F 

1 

Bobolink 

Sept 

7L 

5 

Rusty Blackbird 

Sept 

13F 

1 

Purple Finch 

Sept 

1 

2 

White-wing. Crossbill 

Sept 

14F 

2 

American Goldfinch 

Sept 

14 

300 

Evening Grosbeak 

Sept 

6F 

1 


Dundas Marsh . 

Cutry 

Spencer Cr. at Marsh . " 

Burloak Woods 

Jennings 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry 

Fifty Point C.A. 

ft 

University Landing 

Finlayson 

Snake Rd. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 

Snake Rd. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Beach Canal 

fl 

Cochrane Rd. Hamilton Dobos 

Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Curry 

Dundas Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 
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Please send your bird records for October by the 10th of November to 
Mark Jennings, #308 - 5348 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington, Ont. L7L 4Z2, or 
phone 632-2210. 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

TH WOOD DUCK is the official publication 
of the Hamilton Naturalists ' Club and is 
produced by volunteer members of the club. 
THE 'WOOD DUCK, is published nine times 
yearly from September to May inclusive 
and it is mailed free to members. 

Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the 
Acting Editor (’86-' 87 ),Bruce Duncan, Box 
512, Caledonia, Ontario, NOA 1A0 (phone 
765-3322). Deadline for receipt of material 
is the first of th e month preceding public ¬ 
ation date . Articles may be reprinted with- 
out permission but credit lines would be 
appreciated. Send Noteworthy Bird Records 
to Mark Jennings, #308 - 5348 Lakeshore Rd. 
East, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4Z2. 




